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dering in the bosoms of these young, untamed bers, no more to be heard, till, the ic of 
savages, only repressed by the overwhelming | the succeeding day being ended, the several 
sense of their utter helplessness. They keenly assemblies again convened. 


felt, that the iron grasp of an irresistible Power 


was upon them, to resist which, was huteto 
‘quicken their approaching doom. 


Although the noonday heat, during 


the | 


Later in the night, the deep silence, which 
mostly prevailed, the peculiar brilliancy of the 
stais, and the effect of the auroral light, which 
was frequenily observed, were very impres- 


| 


period of holding the council, was so great as 
to give sensible evidence of the presence of 
mid-summer, the coolness and silence of the | 


at nO. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—— 


sive. The northern light, as seen at this 
time, was much like that of early dawn, with- 
| out its blush, and, added to the effulgence of 


All communications, except those relating immedi- 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 


- _ een ‘ aa . - . 


For “ The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies, 
(Continued from page 138.) 


Probably, there has seldom been a quieter 
and more harmonious community than these 
fifiy Indians and two Quakers constituted. 
Even the lads and little ones partook of the 
general quietude, with some small exception. 

Nature had favoured several of the youths 
with considerable vocal powers, which they 
were, now and then, ambitious of displaying, 
in strains more remarkable for shrillness than 
melody. ‘The foppish son of the Sachem, 
already noticed, possessed a particularly pierc- 
ing voice, to which he gave vent, in cries that 
once would have blanched the cheek of the 
frontier settler. It made a nearer approach to 
the scream of the steam-whisitle, than one 
would have supposed human organs capable 
of. It was, generally, when engaged in their 
evening sports, that the young barbarians 
amused themselves with such performances. 
The son of the Sachem, with some of his 
comrades, occasionally, spent their nights on 
the town side of the river, and sometimes, in 
the dead of night, his shrill whoop was heard 
awakening the echoes. It forcibly called to 


mind the bloody, border tales of old, when the | —perhaps of the older and more experienced |throw his body forward, 


same cry, bursting, at midnight, 
thick forest, was immediately followed by the 
sharp and fatal crack of the rifle, the whiz of 
the tomahawk and the flaming fire-brand :— 


| 


“When sounds, that mingled laugh, and shout, and 
scream, 

To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar, 

Rung to the pealing thunder-bolts of war. 

Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assailed ; 

As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar, 

While rapidly the markman’s shot prevailed, 

And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wailed.” 


It vividly brought to remembrance those for- 
mer days of woe, when the retributive hand of 
an over-ruling Providence permitted the aven- 
ger of blood terribly to retaliate the wrongs of 


nights scemed rather to ®etoken early spring 
The insects, which during our summer even- 
ings, fill the air with various sounds, did not 
appear to have awakened, as yet, to life and 
activity. To be sure, quite early in the even- 
ing, before the heat of day had altogether sub- 
sided, the unwelcome music of innumerable 
mosquitoes was perceptible enough, but not a 
cricket, or insect of any other kind, raised a 


chirp. The young Indians and the frogs had | 


it pretty much to themselves.—Now if any 
man wants to know what frogs can accom- 
plish in the matter of making a noise, let him 
take a summer trip to Green Bay. Had the} 
Word-maker, who invented the epithet which 
was to denote the cry of this sonorous reptile 
first listened to these north-western Stentors, 
he would have been more apt to style it a bel- 
lowing, than a croaking creature. The Green 
Bay gentry are, assuredly, no croakers, On 
hearing them, one might imagine they had 
been more successful than AZsop’s unfortunate 
experimenter, and had actually made some 


considerable approximation to ox-like propor- | 


tions ; but when it is seen, that they are scarce- 
ly larger than the dwellers in our own marshes, 


one is the more surprised at the capabilities of 


their lungs. In point of voice, they are well 


entitled to the appellation of Bull-frogs. Every | 


evening, they seemed to assemble in mass 


meetings, at several localities along the river | 
shores, as if some weighty matter relative to | 


Frogdom was to be discussed. ‘Two or three 


haranguing, as it were, the green-headed mul- 
titude, which listened in profound silence, till | 
some lucky hit, or uncommon burst of elo- 
quence, or one can’t tell what, suddenly in- 
flamed the enthusiasm of the living mass, 


when, such an uproarious expression of fellow | 


feeling would break forth, as might amply 
satisfy any stump-orator—biped or quadruped 


—that he had fairly won the hearts and suf. | 


frages of his dear auditors. 


.| the heavenly bodies, kept up a gentle twilight, 


| often, through the whole night. 

Oshkosh had two sons with him at the coun- 
| cil—one of them, nearly of age, and the other, 
quite a little boy. No one, from any thing 
that passed, publicly, could have inferred the 
relationship that existed between the boys, or 
the futher. Whatever might have been felt, 
there was no manifestation, before folks, of 
paternal, filial, or fraternal affection or inter- 
est. Whether they were sons of the same 
mother, was not stated. ‘The Sachem is a 
bigamist—as distinguished men, who can 
jaffurd it, are allowed to be, among the pagan 
Indians. One could not discover that he took, 


| 


| 
} 
j 
} 


»} at any time, the least notice of his sons, or 


they, of him. If the chief exercised authority 
over them, it was by a kind of influence im- 
perceptible to the Friends. Whether the sys- 
tem of curtain-lecturing obtains among the 
Indians, was not ascertained. When the lads 
were engaged in their evening amusements, 
|within the area of the Fort—the Sachem’s 
sons among the rest—a perfect equality ap- 
peared to reign among themselves, and a per- 
| fect indifference, among the chiefs, as to which 
}of them might bear the palm. ‘The Heads of 
\the Nation were usually seated, with their 
pipes, looking gravely at the merry group be- 
fore them, Oshkosh, distinguished from the 
others, only by his odd, and to our notions, 
most uncomfortable as well as undignified 
posture. Seated on a bench, he would 
so as to bring 





from the|ones—were asually heard, for some minutes, | his head, as nearly as he could, to a level with 


| the knees—on which his elbows rested—his 
back approaching a horizontal line. In this 
strange attitude, he would remain, for a long 
| time, ‘silen tly regaling himself with the fumes 
| of tobacco and kinni-kinnic. 

The article called kinni-kinnic, in Wiscon- 
| sin, is the inner bark of a species of Dog-wood, 
|(Corous Sericea.) ‘The same name is applied, 


| elsewhere, to quite another plant (Arbutus 


The vociferations | Uva-ursi or Bearberry) said to be used by In- 


would soon subside, and the solitary voice |dians, for the same purpose. 


again be heard, for a short time, again to be 


drowned in a universal bellowing. 


The love of tobacco smoke is believed, by 


These | some, to be akin to the love of ardent spirits. 


. | . . . “4° 
performances were mostly continued about the | Both are said to fascinate men, in different de- 
length of time commonly allotted to town meet- grees, by their intoxicating properties: for the 


his people ; and one could not but feel that the| ings ; when, an adjournment taking place, the dreamy, listless state of the thorough-going 
same fearful passions were, even now, smoul-| multitude would peaceably retire to their slum- | smoker is thought to be the first stage of ine- 
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briation. These Indians, however, intermingle 
so large a share of the bark with their tobacco, 
as much to weaken its effect, and it seems as 
if it might be a pure liking to smoke, without 
reference to narcotic influence, which attaches 
them so strongly to the pipe. This liking 
manifests itself, in various ways, in this north- 
western region, and is by no means confined 
to the Indian population. In travelling through 
the country, it is very common to see a smok- 

ing apparatus, placed to windward of a house, | 
that the inmates may get the benefit, without 

the trouble of whiffing. ‘This, it may be ima- 

gined, is quite another sort of habit from that 

of smoking, and is intended rather to free one 

from a great annoyance, by substituting a| 
smaller, than for the purpose of gratifying the | 
nose. But is it not a gratification to be rid of | 
one’s persecutors, and are we not all apt to 
become attached to that which rids us of trou- 
ble; so that, from liking the effect, we soon 
come to like the cause? However this may 
be, it was an agreeable fact, observed repeat- 
edly in council, that as the curling cloud gra- 
dually rolled onward from the ranks of the 
chieftains, toward the seat of the Commission- 
er, certain venomous little pests retreated before 
it, and by the time the Chamber was well filled 
with the vapour, it was emptied of them; and | 
so pleasant was the exchange, that from great 

ly disliking the odour of the pipe, one of the 
Friends, at least, found himself in danger of 
coming to like it, purely by force of associa- 
tion. And who knows, but the poor Indian, 
instead of being impelled to the pipe by love 
of luxury, may have taken to it, in this mos- 
quito land, simply in self-defence. But so ab- 
struse a speculation may be left to the investi- 
gation of those western antiquarians, now, so 
assiduously engaged in searching out hidden 
things. Itisa truth, however, that these Me- 

nomonies do spend a very large share of their 
lives in puffing smoke. One would like to 
see them making more profitable use of that 
time, which is committed to them, as well as 
to us, for useful occupation, and not for listless 
reverie, Yet some allowance must be made 
for them: these Wisconsin mosquitoes might 
drive a tobacco-hater to the pipe. Schoolcraft | 
says, he has seen valiant men, who would | 
face, without blinking, the rifle of the Indian | 





and the roar of artillery, quail at the onset of | 
this countless host, 

In the long twilight, afier the evening meal, 
the lads attendant at the Fort, frequently | 
amused themselves with some active sport, A 
favourite one was much like that which is 
known among our boys as prison-base, or as 
they corruptly pronounce it, prisoner’s baste, | 
This, being an old English game, could not} 
have been taken from our aborigines, Whe- 
ther it was borrowed by the Indian boys, from | 
the children of their conquerors. or, whether | 
like propensities, in nations so differently cir- | 
cumstanced, have produced like results, must 
be left for the antiquaries, aforesaid, to unra- 
vel, What was, chiefly, interesting to the| 
Friends, in this matter, was the agility dis- | 
plaved by these untrammelled children of na-| 
ture. The free movement of the limbs, the 
bounding step, the ringing laugh and perfect | 
good humour of the lads, were pleasant to o! b. | 
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serve. Gentleness was not @ feature of the 
sport; but a cuff, or a kick, was never taken 
amiss, although now and then, the party thus | 
roughly assailed, might be prostrated, with | 
violence. It is part of the Indian’s training to | 
despise and laugh at pain. 

One runt of a boy had brought his bow, and | 
would fain win the admiration of the white | 
strangers, by his feats. ‘The red-headed wood- 
pecker had reason to regret this ambition. ‘The | 
quiet and security of his home were at an end. | 
The head of the old flagstaff often resounded 
with the hard thumps inflicted upon it, by the 
swift and well-aimed arrows of the boy, But 
if he wasa good shooter, woodpecker was a 





good dodger, and withal a bird of observation, 
and, seemingly, capable of drawing conclusions. 
The top of the staff was flat, and some eighteen 
inches across. After several hair-breadth 
escapes—in consequence of perching too near 
the circumference of*his little circle, that he 
might scan the movements of his tormentor— 
he made the notable discovery, that by keeping 
in the middle, he would be preserved intact and 
might scold, to his heart’s content, at the mur- 
derous efforts of the boy below. The boy, 


| finding he got nothing but scolding for his 
| pains, at length, abandoned the siege, and ex- 


ercised his artillery upon more tangible sub- 
jects. But the bird did not again recover con- 
fidence and composure, and after scolding in 
a sharp, querulous note, for a few days long- 
er, al the strange doings beneath him, spread 
his wings and decamped, 

It has been, several times, remarked, that 
the Menomonies are not a fine looking race. 
Among the young attendants upon the chiefs, 
there were a few exceptions to the general 
ugliness. One or two of them were not un- 
conscious of this and were quite willing that 
others should not be so. ‘There was a fine, 
straight youth, familiarly called the aide-du- 
camp of the sachem :— 


“A form more active, light and strong, 
Ne’er shot the ranks of war along ;” 


and a more neatly turned and muscular pair 
of legs have seldom sped hunter afier the red 
deer, ‘They were duly decked with buckskin 
leggings—no doubt, the spoil of the chase and 


\the trophy of his own success—fitted by the 


hand of a cunning workman, and garnished 
with long fringes of the same material, which 
extended the length of the leg. He moved 
with the air and gait of a man sensible of the 
superiority of his parts; yet bore an amiable 
countenance, with an almost childish expres- 
sion of innocence and good nature. To his 
head—when he wished to be finer than com- 
mon—he appended sundry ribbons of divers 
| colours—yellow, blue, red and green—which 
floated in the air, like so many streamers, He 
refrained from painting ; thinking g, perhaps, the 
fair gifts of nature—a smooth skin, of a clear 
bronze, a little warmed by an obscure bloom 
upon the cheek—would not be improved by 
the addition of lamp-black or yellow ochre. 
Another youth, likewise but lately out of his 
minority, with not quite an equal share of per- | 
sonal graces, yet good looking, invoked the 
aid of the brush and painter's palette, to eke 
out that which was lacking ; and having, one 








day, bestowed more than ordinary care on his 
toilette, paraded himself, with a most serious 
air, before the Friends, that his labour might 
not be lost upon them. He had divided his 
visage into two compartments, by a horizontal 


| line passing immediately under the nose. ‘The 


lower division he had painted jet black ; the 
upper, glowing vermilion. The great con. 
trast produced a very strange effect. On the 
centre of each cheek, he had pencilled, with 
the delicate touch of an artist, a black star, 
Having faced the Friends long les to insure 
an impression, he gravely walked away. 
Saving the specimens mentioned, it is not 
remembered, that there were any other hand. 


| some [fellows in the company. 


One element of beauty, however, seemed to 
be common to all, old and young—small feet 
and delicate, soft hands. 

The latter was not a favourable indication, 
Habits of industry if they had somewhat injur- 
ed the looks of the hands, would have conferred 
substantial benefits, in return. 

The Menomonies, unlike some other nations 
of Indians, have no pretensions to a talent for 
oratory, nor is it known, that any of their an- 
cestors have been distinguished for eloquence, 
Their style of speaking is simple, and unadorn- 
ed by that bold and beautiful imagery, drawn 
from nature, which frequently characterizes 
the speeches of savage nations. Yet one thing 
was remarked of them :—they all—at least all 
who who spoke in this council—seemed quite 
at their ease, when thus engaged. Not one 
exhibited any of that awkwardness and embar- 
rassment, common to white men, unaccustom- 
ed to address the public. 

Their language is far from being musical 
in its tones. It abounds in guttural, nasal, 
and half-articulated sounds, and its flow is 
perpetually interrupted by obstructions, as 
though the speaker stammered slightly, or as 
if his vocal organs were too contracted for the 
passage of the huge, uncouth words that strug- 
gled for utterance. The gesticulation of seve- 
ral speakers was animated; sometimes, more 
so than consisted with the subject in hand. 
But this is common with all people whose ver- 
nacular does not furnish a sufficient variety of 
words to convey their ideas, fully and distinct- 
ly. Variation of countenance and posture 
comes in to aid poverty of expression, 

Before closing these observations upon the 
Menomonies, it ought, in fairness to all parties, 
to be acknowledged, that, although, in the re- 
straint which the « chiefs put upon their appetite 
for ardent spirits, on this occasion, the Friends 
truly believed, they were mainly influenced by 
a desire to oblige those who had treated them 
with a respectful kindness, to which they were 
unaccustomed ; yet no litle was also due to 
the vigilance of the Indian agent, the magis- 
tracy of Green Bay, and last, not least, of 
Capt. Shaler. Nevertheless, it was obvious 
enough, that, notwithstanding all this vigilance, 
the Indians might have found ample opportu- 
nity for indulgence ; and of this, several of 


|them gave sorrowful proof, on a subsequent 


occasion. 

The Friends, on coming into the Fort with 
them, as an inducement to them to do like- 
wise, had promised not to leave the premises, 
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till the council was over, sod they kept their 












be : seen but the undulating surface of the coun- |no imputation in them upon n his moral charae- 
| word, strictly. But it soon became evident try, and the multitude of gay spectators of this | ter, but that the uneasiness arose, in the minds 3 
. that the freeborn ranger of the woods could| novel sight, with the sea stretching in repose | of some, from the feeling that his mingling so i 
) not brook limits so narrow ; and the Friends | beyond, a little hut in which the operators | much in politics was unlriendly to his religious Y 
were kept in constant trepidation, by the| were engaged, and a small rope, which, at a | growth and preservation, and in the minds of ee) 
habit, in which a number of them daily in-| short distance, seemed to be lost in the ground. | | others, from the mystery hanging over his a 
dulged, of spending the early part of their) The battery was charged, and, after a few | conduct in consequence of his long seclusion. ‘i, 
evenings inthe town. No harm, however, so} seconds, a low rumbling noise was heard, ap- It was after the charges brous ht against ; 
far as appeared, came of it. They always| parently under foot—an almost imperceptible | him by the infamous Fuller that he addressed ; 
returned, seasonably, and soberly, to their|uprising occurred, and, within a few seconds | to the. Yearly Meeting in 1691, the following ‘ 
lodgings; with the exception of some of | afterwards, the whole of the immense mass of | beautiful epistle : : 
} the young men, who, though they refrained | rock, weighing upwards of 500,000 tons, was| * Add to this,” says Clarkson, “ that he be- 
from intoxication, @id not always return to|cast forward, and lay ground and shattered on | gan to fall under the censure of his own reli- 
t sleep in the Fort, the edge of the Channel waters. There was | gious Society. This grieved him more than all. 
. Generally, by 9 o’clock, the Sally-Port was|no roaring explosion, no bursting out of fire, | He had borne up against the opprobrium of the ; 
locked, and all intercourse, between those with- | no violent or crashing splitting of rocks, and | world, and had made no attempt to counteract 
out and those within, ceased, till break of day. | irrepressible force—it had little or nothing of | it; but he could no longer be silent under this ’ 
(To be continued.) the appearance of force. The rock seemed as | new wound ; ; and therefore he addressed to the ; 
if it had exchanged its solid for a fluid uature,| members at large, through their Representa- 4 
hs Wer * Tha teena |e Meee like a stream into the sea, which | lives met in their annual ‘assembly, the follow- : 
. was at the distance of about 100 yards from | ing letter :’ 
1 Power of Gunpowder, its base, filling up several large pools of water ‘** My beloved, dear, and honoured Brethren, 
Some years ago there appeared in the public | * hich had been left by the receding tide, As| ‘My unchangeable love salutes you; and ; 
8 prints an account of the explosion of a very the chalk, which crumbled into fragments, though Iam absent from you, yet | feel the 
t large quantity of gunpowder, in constructing flowed into the sea without splash or noise, it sweet and lowly life of your heavenly fellow- 
\* one of the English railroads. In a echunen discoloured the water around with a dark, ship, by which | am with you, and a partaker 
, recently published in England, we find another thick, inky-looking fluid ; and when the sinking | amongst you, whom | have loved above my | 
+ description of the same event. ‘The substance | ™*SS had finally reached its resting-place, a | chiefest joy. Receive no evil surmisings, nei- 4 
n of the two is given below, dark brown colour was seen on different parts ther suffer hard thoughts, through the insinu- 
8 of it, which had been carried off the land. The | ations of any, to enter your minds against me 
g In modern times one of the most striking} time occupied by the descent, was about four|vour afflicted but not forsaken Friend and f 
il examples of the power of gunpowder, was|or five minutes. So gently was the descent,| Brother. My enemies are yours, and in the \ 
e shown in promoting the arts of peace. This} that the flag-staff, which was standing on the | ground, mine for your sake; and that, God fe 4 
e was the experiment so boldly ventured upon| summit of the cliff before the explosion took | seeth in secret and will one day reward open- "A 
fs by Cubitt, the civil engineer, who was employ-| place, remained afierwards standing and unin-|ly. My privacy is not because men have 
'« ed to construct the South-Eastern Railway, | jured on the fallen debris! It was calculated | sworn truly, but falsely against me; ‘ for wick- 
and who, to avoid a tunnel of inconvenient | that upwards of eight months of labour, and|ed men have laid in wait for me, and false 
il length, determined to reduce the South Down | £10,000 of expense, were saved by this bold] witnesses have laid to my charge things | 
I, Cliff, a portion of the chalk rock which girds|experiment. It was a sight not to be seen| knew not,’ who have never sought myself, but j 
is the Kentish coast between Folkestone and|once in a century; it was the carrying of |the good of all, though great enemies, and 
18 Dover. The range of land between these two|a stubborn and ancient barrier by peaceable | have done some good, and would have done . 
1S towns consists of a series of lofty hills, uprais- | science—a turning of the elements of war into more, and hurt no man; but always desired 
e ed by the chalk rock which extends from the | the channels of civilization. lthat Truth and Righteousness, Mercy and 
z- middle of England to the centre of Poland, di- —— | Peace, might take place amongst us. Feel me 
e+ vided of course by the sea. It was desirable For “The Friend.” | near you, my dear and beloved brethren, and y 
re to avoid a long gallery, through which the WILLIAM PENN leave me not, neither forsake me, but wrestle 
d. trains would have had to pass, unless a dura- ae with him that is able to prevail against the 
r- ble sea-wall could be formed by which the (Concluded from page 142.) | cruel desires of some, that we may yet meet 
of carriages might proceed in open daylight. 11} The pamphlet from which the foregoing ex- | in the congregation of his people, as in days 
t- was resolved to level this mighty barrier ; and|tract is taken, and which from its language | | past, to our mutual comfort. The everlasting 
re as the reduction of it, if accomplished by ma-| does not appear to be the production of a mem- | God of his chosen, in all generations, be in 
nual labour, would not only cost an immense| ber of our Society, was written as the intro- | the midst of you, andcrown your most solemn 
ve expense, but would also occupy a great amount} duction to the new edition of Clarkson’s Life | assemblies with his blessed presence! that his 
8, of time, the engineer determined to blow it up lof Penn, which is about being published in | tender, meek, lowly, and heavenly love and 
- with gunpowder. Accordingly a gallery of| England, and for which there is a subscription | |life may flow among you, and that he would 
le small dimensions was opened in the rock from! paper at the office of * The Friend.” A pas- | please to make it a seasoning and fruitful op- 
is the western end; and at certain intervals | sage in that work will probably furnish the | portunity to you, desiring to be remembered 
y chambers, or open* spaces, were formed, in| true explanation of a paragraph which some | of you before him, in the nearest and freshest 
m which about 8} tons of gunpowder were depo- | months ago went the round of the newspapers ; | accesses, who cannot forget you in the nearest 
re sited. ‘These chambers were then closed, only | and in which it was said that when some of} relation. 
to leaving small openings for the communication | our English Friends called on T. B. Macaulay Your faithful Friend and brother, 
s- of fuze ‘3, or ropes having within them a cop-| to express their dissatisfaction with his portrai- WitiraM Penn.” 
of per-wire which communicated with a little|ture of William Penn, he silenced them by * * ‘ * 
us house on the surface, at a considerable dis-| showing them a paper of disownment issued| Two years afterwards, in 1693, he was de- 
e, tance from the spot where the catastrophe was| against him by his meeting. We know of | prived by the king of all authority over his 
us to take place. ‘These wires were attached, at}no allusion to such disownment, in any | province. 
of the other extremity, to a galvanic battery,| work relating to the Society, nor do we| ‘One may more readily conceive than de- 
nt which, by the passage of electricity through | believe that any such paper was ever issued, | scribe the feelings which must have Sprung up 
them, would fire the gunpowder. On the day The extracts which follow, furnish us pro-|in his mind when the news of this cruel mea- 
th appointed for the operation, a large assemblage bably with the facts on which this allega-| sure was conveyed tohim. All his hopes and 
e- was gathered on the Downs to witness the re-| tion was founded; and it is important to the | prospects of giving to the world a pattern, as 
Sy sult of the experiment. There was nothing to| character of Penn, to observe, that there is|he had imagined, of a more perfect govern- 
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ment, and of a more virtuous and happy peo- 


ple, were now over. His fortune might now 
be considered not as having been prudently 


and benevolently expended in America, but as | 


Re- 


having been absolutely thrown away. 


moved from the high situation of a Governor } 


of a province, he was now a persecuted exile, 
Dashed down from the pinnacle as it were ot 
eminence and of favour in his native country, 
he was now living between privacy and a gaol. 
Keith, from having been once his confidential 
friend, had become now a traitor. His wife, 
who was on the bed of sickness, and in a state 
of visible decline, brought on no doubt by a 
deep feeling for his misfortunes, was now sub- 
jected to the weight of a tenfold trial from the 
same cause. Add to this that his name had 
become a name of public reproach. Indivi- 
duals even of his own religious Society, as I 
mentioned in the former chapter, had deserted 
him ; but now, to aggravate the case, he had 
fallen in the esteem of a considerable number 
of those who belonged to it.* 

“He had fallen in the esteem of those whom 
he * had loved above his chiefest joy.’ He had 
become therefore a sort of outeast of Society. 
It seemed, indeed, as if the measure of his 
affliction was now full. But, happily for him, 
he found resources equal to the pressure which 
bore upon him. Had he been a mere earthly- 
minded man, all had been wretchedness and 
despair. We know not to what lengths a 
situation so desperate might have driven him. 
But he still kept his reliance on the great Rock 
which had supported him. He knew that hu- 
man life is full of vicissitudes ; but he believed 
that they who submitted with patience and 
resignation to the Divine will, would not be 
ultimately forsaken, and that to such even 
calamities worked together for their good,” 


* “There can be no doubt of this fact; not that the 
Quakers ever considered him as a Papist, or as guilty 
of the charge brought agaiust him by Fuller, as con. 
tained in the last Proclamation, but that he Aad med. 
dled more with politics, or with the concerns of the Go- 
vernment, than became a member of their Christian 


bo-ly, though they allowed that he took such a part | 


often out of pure benevolence to others. 


own handwriting, dated at the latter end of the present 
year, which is as follows : 
“ Underwritten is what was upon my mind to offe 


expedient for a reconcilistion betwixt him and Friends, 
“First, for William Penn to write a tender, recon- 


ciliating epistle to all Friends as in the love and wis- | 


dom of God it shall be opened unto him, and in the 
closure thereof to insert as fulloweth, or to the follow- 
ing effect : 


I have concerned myself either by words or writings | 
(in love, pity, or good-will to any in distress) further 


than consisted with Truth’s honour or the Church’s | 


peace, | am sorry for it; and the Government having | 
passed it by, I desire it may be by you also, that so! 


we may be all kept and preserved in the holy tie and | 


bond of Love and Peace, to serve God and his Truth | 
in our gencration to the honour of his holy Name, | 
which will render us acceptable to God, and more | 
precious one to another; and finally bring us, through | 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to the participation of the im- | 
mortal crown which is prepared for all that continue | 
faithful in well doing unto the cnd’” 


ea 
The more we have of the Light and Grace 
of Christ, the more we shall be led rightly to 
estimate every thing we do, It was this that 


I have a me- | 
morandum to this effect, left by ‘Thomas Lower in his | 


influenced Job to say, “ Behold, I am vile ;” 
| Isaiah, “ Lo, | am undone ;” and Paul, * that 
| he was the least of all saints.” 

———— 


For * The Friend.” 
Feeling has no Fellow. 


Friends, who through Divine mercy have 
|kept their habitations in the ‘Truth, have al- 
ways been a humble, feeling people. ‘They 
paid great regard to the spiritual sense which 
the Lord gives to his watchful children, both 


lies, and when sitting in judgment on the con- 
cerns of the church. ‘This they learned in 
the school of Christ, where they are taught the 





of his requiring, and strength and wisdom 
from him to perform it. 
watch, they become accustomed to observe the 
various feelings which pass over the mind 
when suggestions are presented, either within 
or from without. Some produce fear and 
doubt, and keeping to those sensations, they 


sometimes prove to be a warning of danger, | 


and that it would be unsafe to act, and hereby 
they have experienced preservation. Then 
again when a duty is pointed out, which Satan 
strives to dissuade them from performing, be- 
cause it may subject them to mortification, 
some suffering or inconvenience, as they have 
‘stood still in that watch which the Master 
rewards at his coming,” their minds become 
settled, they are convinced it would be their 
loss to refrain, and that if faithful, there will 
be peace in it. Abiding under these feelings 
which the Truth produces, living faith springs 
from the same source, and enables them to 
follow their blessed Lord. All who keep hum. 
bly and steadily in this path, have been abun- 
dantly convinced of the safety of minding those 
intimations, and of their unspeakable value. 
Although the doctrine may have been abus- 
ed by some, yet afier long experience of this 


idivinely quickened sense and perception, what 


| 
;a loss would be sustained in adopting the 


| sentiment, 


that these feclings are no criterion 
|to disregard them, when we are made uneasy 
with anything presented to the mind. 


| rit of Christ in our own hearts, which produces 
this uneasiness, and at times fearful ery 
sions respecting things we are tempted to do? 

| Would it not please the devil well, if men were 
{brought entirely to disregard their feelings, 


|duty to the Creator? Satan has been an ex- 
pert reasoner from the time he led Eve into the 
false conclusion, that it would be better to adopt 
his arguments, than the plain command of the 
Almighty ; ; and he can still furnish reasons, 
enforced by his perversion of scripture, for 
‘taking his suggestions in preference to regard- 
ing those tender convictions of obligation to his | 
Maker, which the Truth brings over the mind 
of man. 
To sanctify his own name, the Lord declar- 
ied by his prophet respecting the house of 
Israel, “* a new heart also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will | put within you ; and | will 
give you an heart of flesh.” This must be a 


. . . . * « | 
in relation to their own particular religious du- 


duty of silent waiting to receive a knowle dye | 


In maintaining this 


to judge by ; a consequence of which would be | 


Should | i 


: . ty] we not be thereby turned away from the Spi- | 
and which I have since offered to William Penn as an | z 7 


“* And if in any things during these late revolutions | § and to trust to reason to decide the matter of | 


‘heart of tender susceptibility, capable of re. 
ceiving Divine impressions. And when the 
‘love of God is shed abroad in such a heart by 
l the Holy Ghost which is in us, producing 
| reverence and thank/ulness to him, would those 
‘feelings be no criterion, by which to forma 
/ correct conclusion, that the Divine presence is 
near? When the peace that passeth under. 
standing flows into the soul, are the happy 
| sensations which it gives, to be regarded as no 
evidence of Divine acceptance ? ‘How are we 
\to know with certainty that the Holy Spirit 
bears witness with our spirit that we are his, 
if the feeling it produces, is no criterion? Our 
‘Saviour who was perfectly acquainted with 
man’s constitution said, “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
| How can we partake of this blessing, without 
feeling poverty of spirit ; and would this feeling 
ibe no mark of the seed of worm Jacob, to 
whom the promises are made? “ Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
When the mourners in Zion partake of the 
joys of God’s salvation, can there be any 
stronger proof than those heavenly sensations, 
that the Redeemer’s blessing rests upon them. 
The apostle declares it to be the Divine 
appointment of the Creator of men, “ that they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him.” Would not their 
feelings still be exercised in his life-giving pre- 
sence, when they have found him, who mani- 
fests himself by his light, and the breaking of 
heavenly bread, and the revelation of “his 
Divine will? But according to the same apos- 
tle, it is those who “ have the understanding 
darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God, through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their heart,’”’ who 
are “ past feeling,” or have lost that divinely 
quickened sense, giving themselves over to 
wrong things; but he adds, “ Ye have not 
so learned Christ, if so be ye have heard him 
and have been taught by him, as the truth is 
in Jesus.” ‘Those who are now taught by 
him, are quick of understanding in his fear; 
| they judge by what they feel, what their hands 
handle, and by their taste of the good Word of 
‘life. They are at times made capable of feel- 
ing where words come from, and of trying spi- 
rits by the inward sense which the Truth gives, 
/however specious they appear; and such are 
ithe living baptized members of the body of 
Christ, and qualified to judge in his church. 
But have we not reason to fear that a declen- 
sion is spreading over our religious Society in 
relation to this tender, feeling, humble frame 
‘of mind, and a clear spiritual vision. Are 
| Friends generally that lowly people which they 
were formerly, practically relying upon the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, possessing that 
| conscientious fear of doing wrong, which is 4 
fountain of life, and under ' which they devoted 
\themselves and all they had to the Lord’s 
service, and from whom they received a dis- 
| cerning spirit to enable them to judge righteous 
judgment? They were then a terror “to evil 
doers, and a savour of life to the living ; they 
were ministers of the Spirit—a comfort and 
strength to one another. To be brought into 
this condition and to keep it, requires more 
humility, more self-renunciation, more of the 
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foolishness and simplicity of the Truth, than | and dignity of primitive Quakers, it will be by 
comports with the imaginary greatness, and im- | returning to the “ daily cross,” and the denial 


portance, conferred by weak men upon their | of self, even in the love of lawful things, fol- | name. 


weak companions, and of which some become | lowing the Lamb of God whithersoever he 
fond by being frequently flattered with it, and| leads, in humility and the support of our 
look for it, and feel slighted when they do not | Christian testimonies in their original purity. 
receive it from those who have a right sense of | May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
them. ‘When Ephraim spake trembling, he | love of God and the communion of the Holy 
exalted himself in Israel, bot when he offended | Ghost, be more largely and universally expe- 
in Baal, he died.” ‘This describes two condi- | rienced amongst those who travail in spirit lor 
tions,—the first, a humbled, devoted state, in| the exaltation of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
which only true exaltation and dignity are) amongst us, and in the world at large. Then 
known,—the latter a fallen one, in consequence | the seasoning influence of their lives, and of 
a 5 
idolatry. While resting in what they formerly | others, to draw them to the truth as it is in 
knew, when the Spirit of the Lord was stirring | Jesus, and to increase true love and unity 


of his forsaking the living God, and egmmreen | jee spirits, will be more eminently felt by | 
| 


}. ‘ 
in the deep, Mayst thou put on strength in 


the Lord, and have confidence in his holy 
May he be near to keep and preserve, 
and enable thee to perform every opening of 
duty that he may see meet, in his wisdom, to 
‘point out, is the breathing exercise of my 
mind. 

“Thou may let Friends know who may in- 
quire concerning my dear wile, that the near- 
‘ness which subsisted between her and many 
'dear Friends in these parts, continued while 
she remained in time ;—that it was her joy and 
delight to hear from them,—that her travail 
}and concern for their preservation, was great ; 
jand that she embraced every opportunity of 
| inquiring afier their welfare. As she lived,— 


in them, and like his children they spake and | throughout our borders. 


acted tremblingly, it is to be feared that some, 
through the love of ease and the honour that 
is from beneath, have in great measure died to 
the lowly, quickening power of Truth, by 
which the baptized servants are from time to 
lime raised into newness of life. 

In this state of insensibility the understand- 
ing is clouded as regards Divine things, the 


spiritual perception perverted, so that men | elder Joshua Sharpless, written to Sarah Har- 


have not a true sense of their own condition, or 
of that of others, or of the state of the church, 
Wanting the spirit of discernment and sound 
judgment, they coine to rely upon their acquir- 
ed knowledge of men and things, and they 
join with, and are carried along with the opin- 
ions of the multitude, who have become blind- 
ed like themselves. They are then very lia- 
ble to put darkness for light, and to call light, 
darkness ; not discerning ** between him that 
serveth God and him that serveth him not.” 
Thus it is that the daughter of Zion becomes 
covered with a cloud, while many know it 
not, but speak as if the brightness, that was 
once a crown of glory to our Society was still 
spread over them. 

As regards another class, the world, its 
false friendships, its fashionable parties and 
amusements, and the unlawful love of lawful 
things, are sweeping away our members ; and 
unless the Lord in mercy interpose, many, if 
they do not lose all love of religion, will pro- 
bably go to the beggarly elements, and substi- | 
tute form and ceremony, and a man-made 
ministry, for the pure vital religion, which the 
Lord opened the eyes of our forefathers to see | 
into, and warmed their hearts with an ardent 
love for. 

Notwithstanding this degeneracy has assail- 
ed us, we may take a little courage and hope, | 
from the case of the ancient prophet, when in| 
mourning for the state of his people, who had | 
thrown down the Lord’s altar, and set up an- | 
other, he was informed there were yet thou- | 
sands in Israel, who had not bowed the knee! 
to Baal, or kissed his image. So there is a} 
large number scattered through the different 
Yearly Meetings, whose hearts and lips have 
been touched as with a live coal from the holy 
altar ; they love their Lord and Saviour, and 
the precious cause he entrusted onr forefathers 
with; they are seeking wisdom and strength 
from him to support it faithfully ; and if tho- 
roughly devoted, he will be with them and help 
them; and we trust this class is increasing. 
And if ever we are restored to the strength 





so she died. Her zeal and concern for the 
welfare of Society, were increasingly manifest, 
to her last ; and she was enabled to preach the 
Gospel powerfully ina public meeting not more 
than four days before her decease. 

“Please to remember me affectionately to 
Thomas Winslow, and others of her dear 
friends, who may inquire after her; though 
unknown to me by face, yet I feel them near 
| for the love she bore for them. My dear love 
rison whilst she was still at the south in her|to Norris Jones and Lydia Hoskins. In affec- 
arduous labour with the holders of slaves. |tionate nearness, | conclude, and remain thy 
Joshua had just lost in the death of his wife, a | sympathizing friend, 
faithful companion, a beloved helpmate, and Josnua SHARPLEss.” 
in her the church had lost an upright pillar,} Edith Sharpless had been a minister greatly 
an honest supporter of Truth, and a sweetly | beloved, —having a lively gift, and agreeable in 
gified minister of the Gospel of Christ Jesus.|delivery. She was one who through deep 
The heart of the elder is evidently under the | baptisms had been qualified and prepared for 
freshening and sofiening effect of his bereave-| great usefulness in the church, and this with 
ment, as he writes. His own troubles have|her pleasant manner had rendered her very 
given him a tender feeling of the troubles of|dear to a large circle of Friends. A ver 
others. ‘The letier was written whilst he was | large portion of her ministerial labour, out of 
in Philadelphia attending the Yearly Meeting, |the limits of her own Quarterly Meeting had 
and bears date Ninth month 27, 1787. been bestowed in the southern States, amongst 

“ Dear Friend,—Thou hast obtained a place | Friends and others, and it appears that her 
in my mind, at times, with near sympathy | concern for them continued to her end, She 
and affectionate remembrance, ever since | first | died in the First month, 1787. 
heard of thy concern to visit Friends to the| It has long been a concern amongst Friends 
southward; and about the time of our last|in Philadelphia to discourage their members 
Quarterly Meeting, I felt such a lively travail | from moving into distant settlements, where 
fur thy encouragement, support, and preserva-| there are no meetings of Friends or congenial 
tion, under the prospect, as well as perform-| religious society for their children to mix in. 
ance of thy religious duty, that I believe [| When a real true-hearted lover of the Lord 
should have written to thee. But omission of | Jesus Christ, who has experienced the spiritual 
duty brings weakness, and disqualifies for per-| advantage of meeting and mingling in sweet 
forming that which, had it been attended to/| (fellowship with those who are one with him in 
when prospects were more clear, would have | religious belief, finds himself alone, as it were, 
been better. in the neighbourhood where he resides, espe- 

“| fully believe thy trials, both inwardly | cially if he has children growing up with minds 
and outwardly, will at times be discouraging. | easily operated upon by their associates, he 
The delicacy of thy frame, and inability (in| will, he must, feel deeply tried. Something of 
thy own view,) of undergoing the fatigue at-|this feeling operated on the mind of Robert 
tending such a journey, | expect, are ofien be- | Pleasants, when he addressed the following 
fore thee; as well as inward provings, deep | letter to Sarah Harrison. 
baptisms, discouraging prospects and close 
trials felt. But He that puts forth,—as there “Tt would be one of my greatest temporal 
is a confident looking unto him, and relying! com/orts to see my children coming up in a 
upon him, even when faith and hope may be) steady attention to the dictates of Truth, and 
nearly exhausted, will be experienced to go|an honest discharge of duty both to God and 
before and open the way, to the comfort and} man. I continue in the same lonesome situa- 
encouragement of the weary traveller. He is/tion, as when thou wast here; and am ready 
a good Master; he requires no more of his/to say at times with the wise man, ‘ Wo to him 


servants than he gives ability to perform. 1/that is alone when he falleth ; for he hath not 
believe, as thy abiding is in him,—casting all | another to help him up.’ 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times, 


(Continued from page 144.) 


We will now retrace our steps a little in 
order to introduce a letter from that valuable 








“Curles, in Virginia, Eleventh mo. 28, 1789. 





Yea, ‘how can one 


thy care upon him, thou wilt have marvellous-|be warm alone?’ Though | wish not to de- 
ly to experience his wonders, and see his ways| pend upon man, I need not tell thee what a 


— —+- 





THE FRIEND. 


comfort and strength it would be, to y have the | | to go to the old house, and his dog bore him 
company and conversation of honest Friends,|company, Afier atime the man die dd, but the 
engaged for the promotion of ‘Truth in the| dog, on the usual meeting days, continued his 
earth. [can’t help thinking, at times, that if| old practice, and went twice a week to the 
the faithful labourers from other places (where | meeting-house. The path he took to the 
they seem to have enough and to spare, as in| | house, was across the fields of a neig shbouring 
Philadelphia, &c.) were concerned to settle in| farmer, whose attention was arrested by sce- 

some remote or distant places, as I thiak was ing him pass, ‘The influence of Divine Grace 


the case when Truth first broke forth in the| operating upon his mind, he was led to reflect, | 


north of England,—they might come to be} what it was which had induced his neighbour 
numbered amongst those who turn many to} in his lifetime to go and sit there in silence. 
righteousness. I know it is not to be expected | He at last followed the dog to the house, and 
but from clear apprehensions of duty and en-| there in silence becoming convinced of Friends’ | 
lire resignation to the Master’s will, Nor is principles, he was instrumental in reviving that 
such a work to be accomplished i in the willings| meeting, which became a considerable gathe r- 
and runnings of men in their own wisdom and ing. 
strength, however great; for, if ‘the Lord An interesting anecdote is narrated of a 
build not the house, they labour in vain that| Friend, who for some time sat by himself in 
build it.’ an old meeting-house. He felt one day a con-| 
“| have not been altogether without hope, | cern, as he believed, to deliver some exhorta- 
at times, that the Father of mercies will not! tions that arose in his mind, but thought it was) 
permit the little spark of life, even in this place, very strange, as no one was present to hear! 
to be wholly extinguished ; but rather, that| them. He hesitated for a time about yielding | 
there may yet be a revival in his appointed | obedience, but at last gave way to the impres-| 
lime. Perhaps this may be the effect of desire} sions of duty. The result was that he had 


gone like a shadow. I must soon go the way 
of all flesh, Oh! what a comfort to look back 
on sixty years of my eighty, and call the 
Almighty the God of my youth too, and to retaste 
the comfort of my first love, and be a child in 
my old age.’ 

In the same year he writes thus concerning 
his call to the ministry, viz. : 

“That time the Lord called me to go to and 
fro amongst so many people of different names 
called Protestants, now yields me pleasure to 
review, and | feel thankful to the great Head 
of the Church for the honour conlerred upon 
me, and that he blest my labours of love to 
| many precious souls whom | hope to meet in 
|heaven. ‘Three preachers bless the Lord that 
‘they ever heard my feeble voice. They certify 
that He opened their hearts and eyes first by 
‘means of sucha broken reed. 1 was more 
‘than twenty years in the school of my Re- 
\deemer before the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon me. My call was to all people who 
‘would open their doors and say, ‘Come and 
speak to us.’ The Methodists did so, also the 
Dissenters and Baptists. | had nothing to do 


or imagination, more than any real prospect :| thereafter a companion to sit with him, and to| with their different forms or opinions. | looked 


many people are anxious to hear preaching, | join him in his solitary endeavours to wait upon 
and | believe they are seldom disappointed of| God. A person had followed him to the house, 
hearing something amongst the Methodist and | and was without quietly watching him at the 
Baptist Societies, ‘between whom there appears | time he felt the constrainings of duty to speak. 
to be a spirit of emulation who shall make the | The words delivered, were adapted to the state 
most proselytes.” of this unknown auditor, and had the happy 


to the allwise God for wisdom. Religion is a 
personal concern, and has less to do with out- 
ward forms than we are apt to think.” 

The following is the last letter written by J. 
S., which is given in the memoir of his life ; it 
is dated in the Sixth month, 1835, in the 82nd 


Different Philadelphia Friends bestowed | effect of stirring him up to the performance of| year of his age : 


much labour in the neighbourhood of Curles, | his religious dution. 
and there can be no doubt but their honest, 
fervent labour was blessed. The late valuable 
minister Mildred Ratcliff, spoke feelingly of the 


(To be continued.) 


te 


For ‘' The Friend." 


JOUN STICKLAND. 


advantage she derived from the ministry of 
Thomas Scattergood, who was kept in and 
about that neighbourhood for several weeks in 


* My dear Hannah,— 

“As for me | have had my eighty years, 
and am now in better health than | have been 
for months past. God hears your prayers for 
me, and hath given me length of days,* and 
will show me his salvation. Yet | want a 
deeper work of faith, love, and every grace of 


great exercise of mind. ‘The good effect may 
have passed away from that spot; there may 
be none there now who reaped the fruit of their 
labour, but some were greatly benefited; and 
how many there may be in heaven, whose 
first effectual awaking dated from those visits 
of love, we know not. 


Meetings have sometimes been raised up| 


from very small beginnings. One account we 
have of the resuscitation of a meeting, from | 
the faithfulness of a young woman. ‘Tt was 
at Bannister, in Virginia, where the number of 
Friends was so re duced, that the meeting was | 


dropped, and the meeting-house was suffered | 


to go to decay. At that time a young | 
woman named Elizabeth Hendrick, coming | 
under strong religious feeling, felt it would be | 


right in her to go regularly on meeting days| 


to the old house, and sit down quietly by her- 
self. When this was known, it occasioned | 
some mocking; her very parents thought it 


strange; but as : she preserved her integrity, | the infirmities of ave were stealing upon him, | ter asked him if he was quite happy. 
and continued the practice, her sister and one | 


other female came and sat with her. From| 
this others joined them, until at length quite a 
respectable meeting was gathered, which was 
long held to the reputation of Truth, and the 
satisfaction of Friends. 

Jacob Lindley on one occasion related the 
following circumstance. A meeting declined 
until one man was the only member left. This 
person although by himsel/, considered it right 


Se the good Spirit of the Lord. ‘ To be holy and 


Asa proof of the integrity of Friends in| without blame before Him in love.’-—Eph. i, 
their dealings, J. S, related that he attended|4. Read it; this is the soul of religion. Christ 
ata fair with some sheep which he had for|in us the hope of glory, 

| sale, when the following conversation took} ‘I fear that the door of admission is opened 
| place with a Friend: ‘ What dost thou ask|too wide by those who send out preachers. 
for the sheep?’ J.S.—I think they are| The Lord sends none but those who are led 
worth [so much].” ‘IT will give thee [so/and taught by his Spirit. 
much],” said the Friend; “and if | find) ‘1 dreamed lately that I heard a loud voice 
‘they are worth more, | will send thee the dif-|say, ‘No Laodicean prayers are heard in 
ference.” ‘To this J. S. agreed, and the sheep| heaven.’ | hope never to forget it. I often 
were delivered, ‘They proved to be worth) remember it when I call upon the name of the 
hat J. S. had said, and the Friend sent the| Lord; and fear, ‘If any man worship God 
/extra money. In such honourable transac-|and do his will, him he heareth. ‘This by the 
tions J. S. perceived the shinings forth of the |help of the Holy Spirit every Christian can 
‘true Light, and his esteem for Friends con-|do.’” 
tinued through lile. The last sickness of this Israelite indeed, 
Gradually, ripening for heaven, and increas-|continued eight months, He was desirous to 
|ing in the meekness and gentleness of Christ,|be released from his earthly tenement, and 
this aged servant of his Lord was now de-|ofien prayed his heavenly Father to take him 
scending to the borders of the grave. Though|home. Shortly before his decease his daugh- 
He re- 
yet the fervour of his spirit did not abate. He) “ee “Yes; I have nothing upon my con- 
knew that the daily bread must be daily wres-|science. Remember, my dear, these words, 
tled for, and he was earnest not to fall into a|‘ I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ 
state of listless ease or cool indifference. In|Remember that word, never.” He was quite 
Seventh month, 1834, he thus wriies : 
‘Considering my age, I am in good health. 
True, | feel my outward man decaying— 
strength failing. Iam as old as Barzillai, 2 
Sam. xix., but not yet so infirm. | can taste 
what I eat and what I drink, but my days are 


| 
|W 





* This is an allusion to the following circumstance. 
In 1821 he was unwell. A near relative was led se- 
cretly to supplicate for the prolongation of his life, 
when this sense was impressed on her mind; “I will 
add unto his days fifteen years.” Such was the event 
for he died in 1836. 
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cheerful, but spoke little of the things of this | poverty were chiefly the cause. Mr. K. then 


world, his mind seeming almost constantly 
employed in prayer, or in godly exhortations 
to those around him. In the Seventh month, 
1836, he quietly departed ; and in contempla- 
ting his circumspect, watchful life, and his 
peaceful death, we may well adopt the lan- 


and let my last end be like his.” 


a 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Behaviour in Meetings. 


With a hope that some of the lukewarm and 
careless, as well as restless, may be aroused 
to a sense of the importance of being on the 
watch during their sitting in our meetings for 
worship, | send the following extract from 
David Hall’s writings, for insertion in “ The 
Friend.” 

“Inasmuch as our profession of the guid- 
ance and teachings of the Holy Spirit in the 
Gospel dispensation, implies an abrogation of 
the typical ceremonies commanded and prac- 
tised under the Mosaic law, how greatly it 
behoves us, and under how close obligations 
do we lie, who profess the blessed Truth, so to 
demean ourselves at all times, and in all places, 
but especially in our religious meetings, that 
nothing inconsistent with our high profession 
may appear; no scandalous dulness or sleepi- 
ness, no gaping or yawning, no wandering 
eyes, no unbecoming or restless postures may 
ever appear in the times of our devotion. For 
whether we watch ourselves rightly or not, the 
eyes of the people are upon us; and if we pro- 
fess to be come beyond ceremonies, formal 
prayers, premeditated sermons, formal sing- 
ings, and the like, any of us should be so un- 
happy and unwise, by an imprudent conduct, 
lukewarmness, and an unconcerned frame of 
mind in our religious meetings, to give occa- 
sion to any that have their eyes upon us, some 
it may be for good, and some otherwise, to 
say, we, or any of us, are so poor, that we 
have neither shadow nor substance, we shall 
certainly hurt our souls, and be bad examples 
to others.” 

———— 


From the Daily News. 


House of Refuge for Coloured Children. 


This Institution is now ready to receive col- 
oured delinquents of both sexes. Notwith- 
standing the weather was severely cold, a large 
and attentive audience was present at the open- 
ing, a large proportion being composed of 
ladies. 

The Institution is situated on William street, 
below College Avenue, fronting on that street. 
It is built of brick, in a plain, neat, and sub- 
stantial manner. It is 242 feet in length—v2 
feet in depth, with a north and south wing. 
There are 102 cells or dormitories, two school- 
rooms, two large dining-rooms, and a kitchen. 
It has also a chapel, and infirmaries for the 
sick. 

At 11 o’clock, Judge Kelley made his ap- 
pearance, and delivered a very appropriate and 
eloquent address. The judge in his remarks, 
in the first place spoke of the fact, that crime 
has always existed, and that ignorance and 
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referred to the various modes of punishment 
that had been adopted, and how society had 
gone step by step from degrading modes of 
punishment, up to those calculated to elevate 


| . 
and reform, rather than to debase mankind. 


| He said, “that the gibbet nor the galley had 
guage, “ Let me die the death of the righteous, | 


the effect to diminish crime.” “ ‘To Pennsy!- 
vania belongs,” said Mr. K., “the glory of 


nity of man, and thus showed that he was not 
only a criminal, but a brother.” The speaker 
referred to some of the means whereby the 
young are ofien led away, end the general 
character of the different gangs that congre- 
gate about our streets. 

Mr. K. then gave some history of the origin 
of the present institution, According to the 
statement of the judge, it originated with the 
“ Philadelphia Society for alleviating the mis- 
eries of Public Prisons.” In 1846, a commu- 
nication was received by the Managers of the 
House of Refuge, relative to “ establishing a 
house of refuge for coloured juvenile delin- 
quents.” ‘The society passed a resolution that 
it would appropriate $25,000 towards the ob- 
ject, provided the same amount be raised by 
private subscription. ‘The managers immedi- 
ately purchased a lot containing eleven acres, 
it being their design to erect at some future 
time a new building for the white department 
of the institution. Only about $20,000 of the 
sum to be raised by private subscription has 
yet been paid—but the Refuge to the praise of 
those concerned, be it said, is completed. 

The building is calculated to accommodate 
230 persons. Both sexes will be divided into 
three different classes, according to their mo- 
ral character, and are to be kept entirely dis- 
tinct one from the other, so that there may be 
no deleterious influence exercised over those 
who are but young in vice and crime, For 
want of means, the building for the third class 
has not been erected; but it is to be hoped 
that, before long, a sufficient amount will be 
raised to enable the managers to carry out 
their full design. ‘The corner-stone of the Re- 
fuge was laid in July, 1848, and now goes 
into operation. Judge Kelley, afier making 
these statements, went on to speak of the cha- 
racter of those who would become inmates of 
the Institution—the places from whence they 
would come—and the kind of life they have 
been accustomed to. He spoke of their sus- 
ceptibility of culture, and said that that ques- 
tion had been fully answered—the evidences 
that they are capable of cultivation were all 
around us. 

He then spoke of the object of the Institution, 
which was to carry out the great benevolent 
design, not of sinking our race deeper in de- 
gradation, but to elevate human nature, and by 
kindness, counsel and advice, w reclaim the 
erring to the paths of truth and rectitude. The 
audience seemed to be very much pleased with 
the remarks of the judge, and much interest 
was manifested. ‘The different apartments 
were thrown open, and the visiters allowed to 


, ; The sudde *s inspiri ight 
first recognising in her penal code the frate When Seth che callien throngtt tas ae 





Selected. 


RELIGION, 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Through shades and solitudes profound 
The fainting traveller winds his way ; 
Bewildering meteors glare around, 
And tempt his wandering feet astray. 


Welcome, thrice welcome, to his eye 


The guardian angel of the night. 


Thas mortals, blind and weak, below 
Pursue the phantom, Bliss, in vain; 

The world’s a pilgrimage of woe, 
And life a pilgrimage vf pain. 


Till mild Religion, from above, 
Descends, a sweet engaging form— 
The messenger of heavenly love, 
The bow of promise in a storm. 


Then guilty passions wing their flight, 
Sorrow, remorse, affliction cease ; 
Religion’s yoke is soft and light, 
And all her paths are paths of peace. 


Ambition, pride, revenge depart, 
And folly flies her chastening rod ; 

She makes the humble contrite heart 
A temple of the living God. 


Beyond the narrow vale of time, 
Where bright celestial ages roll, 
To scenes eternal, scenes sublime, 
She points the way, and leads the soul. 


At her approach the grave appears, 
The gate of Paradise restored ; 

Her voice the watching cherub hears, 
And drops his double-flaming sword. 


Baptized with her renewing fire, 
May we the crown of glory gain ; 
Rise when the hosts of heaven expire, 
And safe with God, forever reign ! 





Strength of Gutta Percha Tubing.—A 
series of interesting experiments have just been 
concluded at the Birmingham water-works, 
relative to the strength of gutta percha tubing, 
with a view to its applicability for the convey- 
ance of water. The experiments were made 
(under the direction of Henry Rofe, Esq , en- 
yineer,) upon tubes three quarters of an inch 
diameter, and one-eighth of gutta percha. 
These were attached to the iron main, and 
subjected for two months to a pressure of two 
hundred feet head of water, without being in 
the slightest degree deteriorated, In order to 
ascertain, if possible, the maximum strength 
of the tubes, they were connected with the 
water company’s hydraulic proving pump, the 
regular load of which is 250 Ibs. on the square 
inch. At this point the tubes were unaffected, 
and the pump was worked up to 337 Ibs. ; but, 
to the astunishment of every one, the tubes 
still remained perfect. It was then proposed 
to work the pump up to 500 Ibs., but it was 
found that the lever of the valve would bear 
no more weight. ‘The utmost power of the 
hydraulic pump could not burst the tubes. 
‘The gutta percha being somewhat elastic, al- 
lowed the tubes to become slightly expanded 
by the extraordinary pressure which was ap- 
plied, but on its withdrawal they resumed their 


examine all their arrangements. We hope | former size.—Late Paper. 


that the same success may attend its future 
career as attended its erection. 


———<_— 
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Malice is the spur of wit; good nature the 
bridle. 
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Railroad Tunnels.—There are eight tun-|half ounce or more, it is counted an ounce. 
nels on the line of the Hudson river railroad, | Drop letters, two cents. Letters advertised 
between New York and Poughkeepsie, which | are charged the cost of advertising, not to ex- 
are of the following lengths :—At Oscawana, | ceed four cents. Letter carriers in cities re- | 
Island, 220 feet; Abbott’s Road, 60; Flat | ceive one cent; on newspapers and pamphlets, 
Rock, north of Peekskill, 100; Anthony’s ihalf a cent, Way letters, one cent extra, 
Nose, 353; Phillips’s Hill, 611; Breakneck Foreign Sea Postage, (Letters,) for the 
Hill, 505; New Hamburgh, 830; on section | United States’ territories on the Pacific, for a 
48, Poughkeepsie, 100. Total length of all single half-ounce or less, 40 cents, pre-paid ed 
the tunnels, 2,779 feet. ‘They are excavated|not. For Havana, twelve and a half cents | 
for a double track, and are 24 feet wide, and | Chagres, 20 cents ; Panama, 30 cents, pre- 
19 feet from the grade of the road to the| paid. ‘The whole postage [rom any post-office | 
highest point of the arch. The rock is so|in the United States, to or from Great Britain | 
compact as to form the arch of the tunnels in lor Ireland, by _American or English mail 
all cases, except for 170 feet of the Breakneck | steamers, for a single half-ounce or less, twen- 
tunnel, where the appearance of the rock ren- | ty-four cents, pre-paid or not. For Bremen, 
dered it necessary, in the opinion of the engi- | by American steamers, twenty-four cents for a 
neer, to construct a brick lining to guard] hall-ounce or less, pre-paid or not—the usual 
against accidents by the falling of loose stone. inland postage to be added. For other foreign 
— Presb, countries, if sent by British steamers, United 
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States inland postage, any distance, five cents 


Manufacture of Iron.—The Newark Ad- for a single half-ounce, ten cents an ounce, 
vertiser notices specimens of wrought bar and | 


hoop iron made from anthracite coal, by a new 
process invented by Alexander Dickerson, o 
that city. The peculiar advantage claimed for 
it by the inventor is, that it supersedes the use 
of charcoal—the greater fineness of the texture 


of the iroa, the greater facility with which it is| 


made, altogether reducing very much the price 
at which it can be furnished. 
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The article “ Republic of Liberia,” is intend- 
ed to have a place in next number. 





We annex below a statement copied from 
the Presbyterian, in relation to the existing 
rates of postage, which we thought might be 
found useful and acceptable to onr readers 
both in town and country. It appears to have 
been prepared with care. 


RATES OF POSTAGE. 


Letters, not exceeding half an ounce, not 
over 300 miles, five cents; over 300 miles, ten 
cents. Over half an ounce and not exceeding 
an ounce, double these rates. Any fractional 
excess over an ounce is always counted as an 
additional ounce. Ship Letters delivered 
where received, five cents; if conveyed by 
mail, two cents added to the usual postage. 
On letters deposited in a post-office for ship, 
one cent. Handbills, Circulars, and Adver- 
tisements not exceeding one sheet, (unsealed,) 
any distance, three cents, pre-paid. News- 
papers sent from the office of publication, not 
exceeding 1900 square inches, under one hun- 
dred miles, or within the State, one cent; over 
one hundred miles out of the State, one and a 
half cents. Over 1900 square inches, the 
same as pamphlet postage. Transient news- 
papers, the same rates, pre-paid. 


two cents and a half per copy; for each addi- 


tional ounce, one cent. A fractional excess| be promptly, amicably, and satisfactorily ad- 


| miles distant from Kilrush. 


pre-paid, If sent by American steamers to 
go through the British mail, the whole postage 


r|!rom any United States post-office is 21 cents 


for a single half-ounce, pre-paid. If sent by 
American steamers, all letters for France, Hol- 
land, the Netherlands, and Spain, must be pre- 
paid, Newspapers and pamphlets—Sea post- 
ave three cents, beside inland postage, both 
pre-paid, ‘To or from Great Britain or Ire- 
land, the total postage from any United States 
post-office is, on a newspaper, two cents, and 
on a pamphlet, one cent for each ounce or 
fractional excess, pre-paid. Sea postage on 
price currents, three cents, inland postage 
added. 





The following affecting account is calculated 
to convey a melancholy impression of the 
state of distress in Ireland : 


“ Jreland.—Recently from four to five hun- 
dred paupers attended at the Kilrush Union, in 
order to seek either admittance to the work- 
house or out-door relief. Aller spending the 
day (a most inclement one) in a miserable 
state of suffering, they were obliged, when 
evening came, to return unrelieved to their | 
homes, some of these being from eight to ten 
Within two miles 
of this town there is a ferry, about 20) yards 
wide, over which a number of these starving 
creatures were obliged to cross. Too many | 
crowded into the boat, and she sunk on the 
passage, when about forty men, women, and | 
children, perished, five only being saved! 
Thirty-one bodies have been recovered, and 
many are still missing. Language fails to de- 
scribe the sad state of this doomed Union. 
The guardians have neither funds nor credit, 
and are in debt £18,000. There are 13,000 
paupers actually starving.” 





The Nicaragua Question.—The New York 
Tribune mentions the receipt of private advices 
from Washington, which leave no room for | 


Pamphlets | doubt that all causes of difference between the | of Lynn, Mass., aged 16 years. Although 
of all descriptions, not exceeding one ounce, | 


United States and Great Britain, respecting the | 
proposed ship canal, through Nicaragua will | 











and eminently conducive to the speedy prose- 
cution and uninterrupted usefulness of the great 
undertaking in question. We cannot now 
speak of details, adds the Tribune, but we 
have every reason to expect that the two oceans 
will, within three years, be united by a ship 
canal through Nicaragua, under a guaranty of 
its perpetual freedom and neutrality by several 
of the chief powers of Christendom. 





RECEIPTS, 


Received of Jehu Fawcett, agent, Salem, Ohio, for 
Isaac Bonsall, $2, vol, 23; Ellen Stanley, $2, vol. 21 ; 
Daniel Test, $2, to 25, vol. 23, and for Aaron Stewart, 
N. Benton, O., $4, vols. 21 and 22. Elizabeth Thay- 
er, $3, to 19, vol. 23. N. P. Hall, agent, Harrisville, 
O., for John Tribbey, and Peter Thomas, each $2, to 
19, vol. 24; and for John C. Hill, Mt. Pleasant, and 
W. & J. Brown, Iowa, each $2, vol. 23. E. Haworth, 
Clinton, O., $4, vols, 21 and 22, and for G, D. Hayworth, 
and Edward Burson, each $2, vol. 23. Mary Thistle- 
thwaite, per P. D., $4, to 26, vol. 24. 





Communicated. 


Western Soup Society. 


The Managers of the Western Soup Society 
report, ‘hat during the winter months of the 
past year, they distributed to the necessitous 
poor in the western part of the city, 15,666 
quarts of soup, and about 7200 loaves of bread, 
—thus supplying 304 families, consisting of 
459 adulis, and 781 children,—besides fur- 
nishing the means to supply with soup a large 
number of the ragged and destitute children in 
Moyamensing at the different schools, and 
other poor persons in that part of the county. 

‘The House was re-opened about the Ist 
instant, and the number of applicants thus fur 
has been large. 

‘The Managers return thanks to their sub- 
scribers for their liberality during the past sea- 
son, in sustaining this useful Insutution. Do- 
nations in money will be thankfully received 
by our Treasurer, William Biddle, corner of 
Kleventh and Arch streets ; or in vegetables, 
at the Soup-house, south-east corner of George 
and Sch. Sixth streets. 

By order of the Managers, 
Samurt L, Batty, Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, First mo. 18th, 1850, 





WANTED in Friends’ Select School for 
Boys, a competent Assistant ‘Teacher. Appli- 
cation to be made to L. Nicholson, Joseph 
Kite, or Charles Evans. 





Friends’ Asylum. 

The Managers of the Asylum are desirous 
of obtaining suitable Friends to fill the stations 
of Steward and Matron of the Institution ; the 
present Superintendent and Matron having 
resigned, 

Application to be made to William Bettle, 
No, 244 N. Sixth street, and No. 14 S. Third 
street. 





Diep, in this city, on First-day evening, the 13th 
inst., Clara N,, daughter of Daniel and Abigail Breed, 
Miceneict- 

ed in the hope of improved health with which she left 
her home, she gave evidence in the sweet resignation 
of her spirit, that she enjoyed the infinitely betier hope 
of obtaining an entrance into her heavenly Father's 


less than a half ounce, is not counted; if a|justed, on terms honourable to both parties, kingdom. 
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